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THE UNITED STATES PAVILION AT PARIS 



advocate the recognition of the true position 
of the decorative artist in his relation to con- 
structive work." Comment is superfluous. 
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HE UNITED STATES 
PAVILION AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION 



The Director of the Fine Arts Section of 
the United States Commission has issued a 
drawing and particulars of the National Pavil- 
ion, which is to be erected on the Quai d'Orsay 
amongst the official buildings of the Great 
Powers. Its prominence is assured, as the 
boats will call at the dock in front of it and it 
will be in a way the water gate by which vis- 
itors will approach this group of buildings. 
The design, also, lays much claim to being 
monumental. Nearly square in plan, it rises 
up through four stories and is surmounted by 
a high-pitched dome, with a total height of 
140 feet. The style is Roman; grandiose and 
allowing much scope for sculptural adorn- 
ment. The entrance is beneath a lofty arch, 
opening into a hemicycle with vaulted ceiling. 
Here will stand the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, which is being executed by Messrs. 
French and Potter, as a gift to the French 
nation from some of the patriotic societies 
of America. Within the building will be a 
rotunda, with rooms opening out of it on three 
sides. Those on the first floor will consist of 
reception rooms for the use of American vis- 
itors, while the second and fourth will be as- 
signed to the various States, the third floor 
being reserved for the official headquarters of 
the United States Commission. The architect 
of the building is Mr. C. A. Coolidge, of Bos- 
ton, working in collaboration with M. Morin 
Goustiaux, of Paris. 

A very strong committee, representing the 
art societies and the different sections of the 
country, has been nominated to supervise the 
artistic embellishment of the Pavilion. It is 
intended that nothing shall be placed in it, 
either for ornament or utility, which does not. 
come up to the best standard of native produc- 
tion. There are spaces which will lend them- 
selves admirably to mural decoration, as, for 
example, a frieze in the hemicycle and penden- 
tives round the ceiling of the rotunda, which, 



by the way, is not carried up farther than the 
spring of the dome. Whether advantage can 
be taken of these opportunities, however, must 
depend upon the amount of money at the dis- 
posal of the architects. The Commission has 
set aside $10,000 for the purpose, but unless 
this is largely increased the color decoration 
will have to be confined to plain painting. 
Yet it is much to be desired that figure com- 
position could be introduced, both for the 
greater dignity of the building and also for 
the chance it would give to our mural deco- 
rators of distinguishing themselves. They in- 
clude some of our best painters, whose time 
has been so exclusively given up to this class 
of work that they will be unrepresented in the 
galleries of easel pictures. So the occasion is 
a good one for a 'few rich persons to demon- 
strate in a substantial way their interest in 
American art. 
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HAT CAN I DO TO 
HELP THE INDUS- 
TRIAL ART 
MOVEMENT? 



This straightforward question was ad- 
dressed to me through the mails and I will try 
to give it a plain and practical answer. 

The fact that my correspondent is the prin- 
cipal of a public school in an important East- 
ern city is most encouraging, for this matter, 
from first to last, is one of Education. 

In the first place, public sentiment must be 
aroused in its favor. People must be taught 
to realize that cheapness alone does not make 
a manufactured product desirable, or even, in 
the long run, cheap; but that excellence of 
material and workmanship are to be desired, 
so that the purchaser, the manufacturer and 
the workman may all feel a pride in the thing 
bought, sold or made. Further, that if the 
thing is one admitting of beauty, we shall have 
more satisfaction in possessing it if it is beau- 
tiful; and, for the same quality, the manufac- 
turer will have more chance of selling it in 
competition with the products of France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, where the artistic 
qualities are strongly emphasized; and lastly, 
that the artisan, by adding artistic skill to 
merely manual dexterity, will increase the 
pleasure and pride of his labor. 
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Secondly, the desire for beauty being 
aroused, the public taste must be educated to 
know what is beautiful; to realize that orna-. 
ment, as such, is not necessarily beautiful ; that 
it may be quite abominable ; to look for form, 
elegant in itself and fitted to the purpose; for 
texture, which will delight the hand and eye; 
for color, proportion, and, last of all, orna- 
ment, which same must be beautiful in itself, 
applied with discretion, and never at the ex- 
pense of other qualities. 

Thirdly, a system of education must be 
organized for the training of the artist-artisan ; 
for developing simultaneously his artistic and 
technical skill. 

The second aim I shall not pursue further 
here. It belongs rather to a discussion of 
aesthetics; and consideration of the first will 
be better postponed until I have discussed the 
third. In this lies the directest answer to my 
correspondent's query. 

THE NEED OF TECHNICAL ART SCHOOLS. 

Twenty years ago it would have been neces- 
sary to advance arguments in favor of tech- 
nical schools, and, perhaps, of art schools. 
To-day the principle, at any rate, of both is 
accepted. But they are separated in theory 
and almost entirely in practice. The problem 
of the immediate future is to bring the art de- 
partment of education, and the technical into 
close and useful union, so that each may rein- 
force the other and both work together for the 
bettering of industrial art. At present they 
are regarded as representing different, almost 
antagonistic, aims: the material and (shall I 
call it so?) the ideal! The promoter of the 
technical school has in view only the improve- 
ment in manual proficiency; the supporter of 
the art school the claims of what he is pleased 
to call " the Fine Arts," narrowing the con- 
ception of " artist " down to merely a maker 
of statues or pictures, or, by courtesy, of illus- 
trations. Behind these two is the mass of un- 
thinking public, who, when it is not entirely 
indifferent to the matter, accepts these sepa- 
rate theories without examination. The result 
is that immense sums of money are spent every 
year: on the one hand, in training up artisans 
without any knowledge of art, notwithstand- 
ing that they are to be employed in art-indus- 
tries, and, on the other hand, in filling poor 
young men and women with an ambition to 
produce " works of art " for a market that is 



already overstocked and will offer the vast 
majority of them no prospect of a decent live- 
lihood. 

Who is to blame for this waste of energy? 
All of us, to a certain extent, but, primarily, 
the art schools. For this is an art question, 
and we have a right to look for its solution to 
the artists. But those who control our art 
schools are for the most part influenced by 
Paris, and the French have been only a little 
less slow than ourselves to realize that there 
is any art outside of figure-painting, sculpture 
and landscape. The men who taught our 
artists are ignorant of the principles and prac- 
tice of applied art, and place, or did so until 
recently, its exponents in a class below that of 
themselves. The same ignorance and preju- 
dice survives in their pupils, who are now the 
instructors of our students. Little wonder, 
therefore, that industrial art languishes. These 
may be hard sayings; but, in the face of all 
the high-sounding nonsense about high art 
and the harm it is doing to countless students 
and to the manufactories of the country, one 
is a coward not to speak right out. 

The " high art," advocated by these blind 
leaders of the blind, is practically narrowed 
down to two tests: the proficiency in the 
human figure in sculpture and painting and 
the easel-picture. Their corollary is that di- 
rectly art becomes decoration it is no longer 
" high." Let Cellini make a Perseus, but be- 
ware of salt cellars; Raphael stoop his head 
that he furnished cartoons to the Flemish 
tapestry weavers, and the Delia Robbias take 
second or third place for their glazed earthen- 
ware. 

With very Jew exceptions the instructors in 
our art schools know little of form outside that 
of the human figure, and less of ornament. 
They are incapable of teaching decorative art. 
In their ignorance of it, they affect to despise 
it, and the students learn to do the same. 
Even in those schools professedly organized 
for art-artisans there is often manifested an 
insane desire to make the students jump the 
track and qualify themselves to be " artists." 
Again, in those art schools where a class in 
design and ornament is provided, the instruc- 
tion therein is divorced from that of the life 
class and of the human figure, whereas a study 
of both is essential to a full knowledge of 
design and ornament; witness all the great 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 



decorative art in all ages. Once more, even 
in the case of those schools, for there are such, 
in which the classes in design and ornament 
are held in high esteem, both by the faculty 
and the students, and opportunity exists for 
the latter to study the subject thoroughly, 
there is little provision for putting theory into 
practice. The student learns the principles of 
design and ornament, but seldom their appli- 
cation to a given material for a specific pur- 
pose. He does not execute his design in 
wood, terra cotta, metal, stone, glass or in tex- 
tiles, printed fabrics or other mediums. Con- 
sequently, he does not learn to be a practical 
designer, which lessens his usefulness in two 
ways. In the first place, his designs have not 
an immediate marketable value, and, secondly, 
from ignorance of the innumerable limitations 
and possibilities exerted by the various mater- 
ials, processes and purposes, he fails to give the 
highest results to what he knows. He is grop- 
ing in the dark instead of receiving the con- 
stant inspiration which the practical designer 
gains from his material, his tools and the use 
for which the article is intended. 

On the other hand, the artisan does know 
his material and his tools, but his present 
ignorance of art makes him merely a mechan- 
ical copier of another's design, which may not 
be adapted to the particular material and pro- 
cess, and, if it is, will lose something in the 
hands of the workman, who cannot enter into 
its spirit. 

The finest products of industrial art have 
resulted from a brain and a pair of hands 
belonging to the same person, the artist- 
craftsman; but if the exigencies of modern pro- 
duction continue to demand that the designer 
and the artisan shall be separate, then the 
former must be taught the secrets of the craft 
and the latter the secrets of design and orna- 
ment. 

I have now reached the point for which I 
have been making: the establishment of a 
school identified with some one branch of pro- 
duction, in which the curriculum shall include 
instruction as to the material, the technical 
processes of the craft and the principles of 
design and ornament, as applied to this par- 
ticular trade. Or one art school may contain 
several departments, each devoted to a sepa- 
rate branch of production. In either case, the 
branch or branches of production selected 



should be such as the locality itself is imme- 
diately interested in. This is all-important. It 
insures the right kind of teachers, men actu- 
ally engaged as designers or artisans in the 
factories; the right kind of students also, who 
are already in the shops or intending to enter 
them; the support, moreover, of the manufac- 
turers, of the local public and lastly, if properly 
approached, of the trades unions. By thus 
localizing the aim and work of the school it is 
made of greatest service to the particular com- 
munity, and its support and vitality are most 
likely to be insured. 

Now, let my correspondent direct the senti- 
ment of his community towards the advisa- 
bility of establishing an art-technical school, 
devoted to instruction in some one trade of 
his city. Or, if an art school already exists, 
let him urge the necessity of making it cover 
this important field of industrial art, and with 
particular reference to some one branch of 
production. He will proceed to enlist the 
support of the manufacturers and of the work- 
men, individually and through their union. 
If he can secure the last the preliminary battle 
is won. 

Night classes will probably be required. 
These offer facilities, both to the youth still at 
school and to the young man already in the 
shops, and will allow the older men to give 
their services as instructors. If possible, the 
classes should be held in that part of the city 
where the factory is situated and the majority 
of the operatives live; perhaps, to commence 
with, in the public school of the district. 

Being connected with the educational sys- 
tem of the city, my correspondent may be able 
to use his influence towards making the art 
teaching in the public schools directly con- 
tributory to the scheme we are discussing. 1 
know a city where this has been accomplished 
by the School Trustees inviting some of the 
teachers of the central art school to visit the 
art classes of the public schools periodically. 
The visitors affect no authority over the dis- 
trict teachers, but the friendly cooperation in- 
sures the adoption throughout the city of iden- 
tical methods of instruction, so that the student 
who proceeds to the school of art has nothing 
to unlearn, but enters at once into the higher 
grade. He may even, while still a pupil at 
the public school, attend the advanced night, 
classes of the art school ; and provision is made 
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in the city I speak of for certain free student- 
ships, open to pupils of the public schools. 
The art school is thus the apex of a uniform 
system of art education throughout the city. 
There is no waste or misapplication of energy. 
I have tried to answer my correspondent's 
question as fully as space will permit, and shall 
be happy to reply to any specific questions 
that may occur to him or to other readers. 
Charles H. Caffin. 
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^^^ In May last a committee of the Royal 
Canadian Academy waited upon the Domin- 
ion Government to state their claims, if such 
were necessary, to recognition at Paris, and to 
inquire what steps the Government proposed 
to take to forward the interests of Canadian 
art there. They discovered to their surprise 
that no provision had been made for them 
as British artists. That as Colonials their art 
could be placed with the rest of the Canadian 
produce, in the Colonial Building, somewhat 
after the fashion of the present County Indus- 
trial Fairs. Later, through the British Asso- 
ciation, they learned that the United Kingdom 
had space alloted to it for two hundred and 
thirty works of art only, and that, manifestly, 
there could be no room for the colonies. The 
British Royal Academy hangs between three 
and four thousand works of art annually, and, 
as- is well known, not all of the artists of the. 
United Kingdom are represented in the Acad- 
emy by any means. 

. The Canadian artists naturally resented hav- 
ing their works classed as produce and being 
excluded from their legitimate right to be. 
identified with British art. No doubt this 
sentiment is correct and will find sympathy 
both with the Canadian and British peoples 
generally, and, it may be safely concluded, 
with the British Royal Academy also. 

This somewhat conservative body has, how- 
ever, on occasions, such as the World's Fair, 
for instance, shown itself to be none too gen- 
erous in making room for colonial art. In- 
deed, it is whispered that the British Royal 
Academy is primarily for Academicians. It is 
not to be supposed in this case, however, that 



the British Royal Academy could have se- 
cured, had they so desired it, more space for 
itself and the colonies. The mistake seems 
rather to be that of the French promoters of 
the Exposition, who have not, surely, been 
adequately seized with the magnitude of their 
own project. Neither can they be fully cog- 
nizant of the actual existing conditions in the 
colonies, being apparently convinced that these 
conditions are of a more primitive order than, 
as a matter of fact, they are, for it is not Pari- 
sian to ignore art as a factor in a country's 
make-up. But to apportion the same space 
for the Fine Arts of the British Empire as to 
those of Holland is surely out of all proportion 
to the needs of both. 

Again, it is just possible that, in the eyes of 
Canadian Ministers themselves, the commer- 
cial interests of the country are of supreme 
importance. It is open to question whether 
or not they are duly impressed with the im- 
portance which aesthetic culture plays in the 
real welfare and progress of any people. It is 
even possible for them not to be fully aware oi 
the real stage of development of native art. 
Nor have they always been alert to consider 
the interests of a profession whose subject is 
in the realms of the spiritual. All this may be 
natural for the heads of a comparatively new 
and undeveloped country, but it is not a condi- 
tion of things favorable to art growth or the 
interests of artists. It is likely that in secur- 
ing the commercial interests of Canada at the, 
Exposition, art was not a primary considera- 
tion. Had there been as much energy dis- 
played by Canadian representatives as by the 
representatives of American art it is possible 
more might have been accomplished. It is 
even doubtful if the Canadian people them- 
selves are quite aware of the merit and scope 
of the art which has been quietly and steadily 
developing in their midst whilst they have 
been busy hewing out for themselves a per- 
manent abiding place. 

The artists remembered the number among 
them who had studied seriously for more or 
less prolonged periods under the inspiration 
of the best European teaching, whose works 
of art had found a place in European galleries, 
and whose names were not unknown in the art 
world abroad: W. Harris, R. C. A., President 
of the Royal Canadian Academy ; G. R. Reid, 
President of the Ontario Society of Artists and 
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